^ Today, in Southeast Asia, "Soviet policy seeks to exploit* existing 
differences, promote the alienation of East and West and thereby sotr 
the ground for rvenfuaf 0»>»mun{.Hf .Mwferrr.\»o>i.” 

RUSSIA, SOUTHEAST ASIA 
AND POINT FOUR ; 

By ALVIN 7. RUBINSTEIN 



U PON the present timid und in- 
adequate approach of the United 
•States to the pressing problems of 
- under-developed areas, the Soviet Union 
is carefully preparing the' way for 
‘eventual Communist control of South 
*ast Asia. Through a combination of 
Western hesitation, a regrettable degree 
of xenophobic A sum nationalism. and 
astute Soviet diplomacy, tin- prestige of 
■ the l-.S S.K. is on the rise in this 
rnieial urea It is rapidly approaching 

n position where it may .ser;ous]v com- 
pete with the We.-h. f**r the* atter>i;on 
and tacit allegiance of nor.-C- mmuuist 
Asia. 

So post-war Western proposal so 
imaginatively captured the interest of 
the under-developed r*>un!rie- a.- did 
the concept of "Point Four “ Km the 
dream .of Point Four appears 1 1 > !»<’ 
fading **;urder the impact of parti- 
san bickering Originally proposed by 
fomuT President Truman, and now 
implemented through the United Na- 
tions technical assistance program as 
well as the Foreign Operations Ad- 
mimstYattbu; Point Four ;s designed to 
provide technical nsx’stanre ami limited 
amount*, of financial aid to backward 
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areas It seeks to acejerate a vigoi* u- 
economic ' growth. increase ,agi j . id: ui a , 
und industrial pi miuctivif.y.' an.} ■•] 
courage tin* backward vouhtfb" i * -i p 
thiTiisel ves 

The appeal of point F-«ur ha- h.-ei, 
part i« ulaih strong for tho-a- Asia?: 
count m > v. hu ); univ reo;i:t]\ . rin* rge.; 
from a bag peri'-d of o i._,b c. . 
turn. As a program combated ui.d* i 
the auspnr-. th» United Nat, ..-is. • 

u rn. mis sensitive in :.ei-ti- . : d < i. - 
sires !•* the n nab i -ili\ a ; t ,pej , : ; 7 ( ; , • - 
withe-:* 11. M’v fa.si.i -: cr *m - - g 

III*, ir 1 : • w I airjuned. .on! . oc* \ 

gtiardeii. >o\ .-r* :g n* *. 'F: . . - g 

• cal ;r:g: .ilont I- <f gr-;:' * . - r . : 1 . 

Tim len.-t 'onariinist 
ea-t Asia Indi... 

Pairrua. a;* s' ;J! in'*" s.y, - ; -p,. 
any bu-igf: a:t*rv| • ... 

Iiomicahy into their e; * .• -!:;c N- ■ . 

independent. th« \ .e* perhaj - 

Wi-stiTli rester.it : r: I 

pear •:.**re eotic ru* ii <•.■•* 

form-r v. 0)1 a. i ,ii -i *.*. • v... <■- t».,,* ; 

over ' he er t : i • p;.* r- ■ c •■* •. , v 

Sox ;»*' iriipen.ilfvl!, A ■ y , ' • , j , . , j t 

thong}. . ss. tit !.ii A ;. ; !'* a: -.a ■ 

»b-ir S-rm. i ■ \j.* r . *., . •.*. * i • \\ . .* 

it sew* - to - ' > > ! v. j * " ‘ * .. . . ..* 

coinruma e ti bet v. »-• j* ’ > . \\ . * , . * 

d**f ••• rai ;e> ami * he 1 : . : * .jj* > 

• as* As;a. 

So\ ;.-t polity SC' ‘k S ! * • • \ [ • ' ■ , ! e \ , g 

dilfer* :• e- , pr- .nvti* ■ ■ « al;e* a* 
l ast at:d West, and tnerehy s>\\ tit 
ground bu - eventual t 'mmuhiii; :>■ sui, 
\ersion. The *i‘rea; i’ov\, i s' ri.ggh 
often H’l't-rreil to as a struggle f-o th* 
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mind of mun.U/n competition for the 
friendship andnl'cspect, If v not th(» open 
allegiance, <3f the >non-Cp)mm uniat coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia, this conflict has 
focused on Vorte fundamental issue, 
namely, the different approach of the 
Great Powers to the national aspira- 
tions and ecoiuimic needs. of dhe under- 
developed countries. 

THE UNFOLDING PATITRN . /■ 

More than in any other urea of Soviet 
behavior in the United early 

post-war Soviet policy tdVvsfrd the 
problem of under-developed areas re- 
flected a basic discrepancy between 
what if said and what it did. j Thft 
policy became apparent during the 

initial sessions of the Economic and 
Social Touncil and crystallized at sub- 
sequent sessions of relevant subsidiary 
bodies. This policy- remain'd un- 
changod throughout the Stalinist post- 
war period. Rigid, unimaginative afid 
greatly influenced by the character of 
its Eastern European objectives, early 
Soviet policy toward the under-devel- 

oped areas was designed primarily to 
embarrass the West and sharpen East- 
West differences. 

Through a Machiavellian combina- 
tion of Marx id . idealism, natural 
suspicions oT The West, and doep- 

rooted A'dan nationalist sentiments, 

the I’S.S.R. sought to establish itself as 
the self-styled champion of the under- 
developed ardas. At the various moot- 
ings of United Nations economic bodies 
the Soviets invariably came out in 
strong support of the PRINCIPLE of 
technical assistance. However, while af- 
firming support for the principle in- 
volved, the Sov iet delegates insisted that 
significant differences existed over the 
approach to be adopted. In practice, 
this not only rosulhwi in the Soviet fail- 
ure to approximate its stated position, 
hut the USS R, pursued a course of 
opposition to all United Nations efforts 
to institute a working program of 
technical assistance 

Soviet proposals were dominated by 
a rigid ideological dogma admitting- of 
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no compromise. One of the fundamental 
aspects of Soviet thought stresses the 
importance of heavy industry. The 
Soviet delegates maintained that, in 
order to achieve national independence, 
all United Nations programs of tech- 
nical assistance should be devoted to 
creating a heavy industrial network in 
the under-developed countries. They 
held that only in this manner could in- 
dependence be assured. 

On the other hand, the Western 
approach suggested that available re- 
sources and technicians be utilized to 
foster higher agricultural productivity, 
^attack problems of health and com 
Tminication, and promote light industry. 
It regarded economic development as an 
intricate and inter-related process de- 
manding growth in several areas of 
economic life and not merely in heavy 
industry. The Soviets refused to ac- 
knowledge that economic logic pre- 
cluded the rapid development of heavy 
industry in ALE under-developed areas. 
In the interest nf propaganda effect, 
they chose to igmon- the insurmountable 
obstacles iTiised by an obvious lack of 
iron and c»u! and other necessary re- 
sources. 

The under-developed countries of 
Southeast Asia tended toward the 
Soviet approach in theory. For the 
Soviet emphasis nn heavy industry 
coincided with tbeir national striving 
for military power ami appeared to of- 
fer a more rapid solution to the pr*b 
lems of unemployment and* under-em- 
ployment. However, they soon realized 
that the Soviet proposals were no: ' 
feasible in terms of their physical re 
sources, available investment capital 
and technical know-how. These facts of 
economic life loomed large as barrier.- 
to any inordinate expansion of heavy 
industry Innumerable United Nation- 
surveys lent, credence t«> the Western 
view. But despite the weight of evi 
dencc, the Soviets persisted in their ap- 
proach to the problem of the economic 
development of under developed areas, 
often flavoring it with bitter attacks on 
the West. This occasionally incurred 
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the impatience of those under-developed 
. countries which the Soviets sought most 
to impress. Their problems demanded 
immediate attention. As a result, the 
Asian countries ^jprepted ’ the need to 
com promise ntid; supported' unoved to in- 
stitute a concrete program as soon as 
possible. No similar sense of urgency 
motivated Soviet policy during these 
early years. Kalhor, the Soviets ex- 
ploited ingrained *tA sum prejudices and 
fears, employing'' deceit, simplification 
and tenuous offers of help, to obstruct 
any effective cooperation with the West. 

Several instances may be cited. In 
sessions of the Economic and Sociftl 
Council and the Economic Commission 
for Europe, the Soviet deb-gates indi- 
cated their opposition to alt modcii uf 
international investment, insisting (hat 
such financial arrangements inevitable, 
led to political interference. It should be 
noted that no comparable hesitancy af- 
•dieted Soviet investment practices in 
Kastern Europe, where they wen 
manipulated to promote subsequent 
Soviet political domination. The Soviet’* 
inferred that the "evils" attributed to 
international investment occurred only 
in the non- Communist world. 

The Soviets repeatedly insisted that 
all technical assistance should be given 
through the United Nations as the or- 
ganization best equipped to safeguard . 
the integrity of the countries concerned 
However, they refused to extend 
support when presented with the 
portunity of establishing a system' pupation with the entrenchment of So- 
" virt rule in Easl'-rn Europe and th-- 

cor 'responding perpetuation of Western 
European instability. It precluded an> 
'-'active support for the United Nation- 
technical assistance programs. 

Tin* problems of un-b-i -drvelopi-d 
areas wvn* relegated in a secondary 
position in the hi»*rarchv of Soviet 
strategy. At no time during th** 1 9-10- 
Iffad period did the Sovirt Union join 
in any of the United Nations technical 
assistance projects designed to improve 
the tot of the under-developed area.** 
The poverty of the Soviet reconl ex- 
posed the insincerity of Soviet state 



Finally; at one session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the Soviet 
delegate, M. Morosov, affected a grave 
concern over the high prices exacted by 
the "capitalists and monopolists." He 
proposed that the United Nations take 
immediate steps, to reduce prices to 
under-developed areas. Again the So 
victs cynically toyed with Asian needs 
and belittled the validity of past ef- 
forts. However, analysis of Soviet trade 
negotiation.** with the noti-Commutust 
countries of Southeast Asia, e.g , India, 
reveids that the Soviet Union has at 
ways demanded lop world prices for ils 
products. Soviet benevolence apparently* 
does not extend to the ingot iat ion of 
actual trade treaties. 

Despite its formal statements oi 
principle, the Soviet Union, opposed 
every constructive end* nvor to estab- 
lish and expand the United Nation- 
technical assistance program. With the 
creation of the Technical Assistance 
Administration m l‘.»5u, prospects for 
an expanded program seemed bright 
The 'Soviets took advantage <*f then 
status to become a number uf th<- 
Technical Assistant V Committee, th. 
policy-making group responsible for 
implementing the resolutions of th. 
Economic and Social Council. However, 
it did not participate in any of th.- u.i;. 

-Crete pron*ts nor did it contribute i*. 

>t.he financing of technical assi-tnnee. In 



measure this aspect uf Soviet 
proceeded from Stalin's pn 



disbursing loans and credits through 
the United Nations. Significantly, and 
contrary to its supposed intentions, the 
U.S.S.K. utilized bilateral agreements' 
in carrying out it- own program of 
technical assistance in the ‘‘Eastern 
European countries. No effort was mad** 
to channel the funds through the United 
Nations. Indeed, the Soviets opposed 
every measure which entailed the send- 
ing of United Nations officials and fact 
finding missions into Eastern Europe 
This stemmed from the Soviet policy of 
eliminating Western influence from the 
area. 
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* I/ 1 dcliiiet attention from their dec the growing weight ot Soviet rea- 
pitiful iveord.’ which w.is .a constant snnablenes.s and national need. Soviet 
soyrco ot cmbarrassim ut, the Soviets aid would serve to supplement the 
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h:< NA I'D coalition. pur- 
m: na.\v> the unfolding 

• -t a n- w patt-re if Soviet policy. on*- 

aimed :t* a h ss \ t m uh-rd type of "cum- 
fH'titive n.-rMSlfliu" In theory, there 
aiv h. !*•■•■ ways . j ; wJ.,. h the Sn\ i, ■? 

enet ril-r.t ;on may sp.nt. Fir-t. 

»■ ll.Ds I,.- . hlle S . \ 

;*i*r‘s- -ad. [o doh’.ii I < \p.-i >. ... 

-T !:at ! os It ' the Utnb-r d* \ 1-i'jed 

'••;;i;:re - d'".!‘:iu r y inly m he- Soviet 
th-n-n. and th.rd. b> pincha-e So\ nr 

• ■ipiipmon:. 

Thus far. the under-developed coun- 
tries have hesitated to partake of So- 
viet In nevolem e. However, of late, 
their reluctance seen,*, to he waning un- 



small. but increasing, exchange of 
personnel already occurring up a bi- 
lateral basis between the l .S.S.K. and 
several of the governments of South- 
east Asia. 

Of the iKiiiA'ummumst countries of 
Southeast Asia. India has the firmest 
ties to the West, to Western institu- 
tions. legal and politic. d traditions. ' But 
as a nation contiguous to Communist 
power it must seek a suitable accom- 
m..dalio/ld This#, lends, ■ at times, to 
tinge Indian f-uvign policy with an 
aiit i- Ann-rican sentiment which does 
not accural* iy minor the spirit of 
India’s puMt.on. I: e, v:tai for (hr 

l luted .States, as hi*- k ail, r of the free 
world, to appreciate :h- d;i<mma' con- 
fronting India, to he p.,j:rn:. and above 
aii to ui ii' iNtaial that the present 
leaders are men of :l;e \Ve*t. They de- 
mt\» : W'esbin supp-il and sympathy 
in t heir Olympian effort.' o' channei 
i vvolut lonarv cutronts toward Western 
inspir- d pr;j‘i:p ! es and d:>t suit i*e;> 
Siv'uiii these i . » • as ':ii« rat mas ..f in’ 

lernat, omr r:.:'y dei.i-d {■ • them, 

the results w -uic rragie and might 
indeed ensure the d* cay of U . stern 

i ivihzatioi. 

Influent:. ii Indian.-, .hunlened wili 
tie- ropons:: -siity ■' fur eiTecting an eco- 
nomic revolution. ha\e hnjr been ini- 
pi I 'Sed by the saeee-'S of tile rapid So 
vnt industrialization. It reinforces Urn 
attraction of a Sm n-t “Point Four” 
juegram for th--.se seeking to transform 
India from a backward society to an 
industrial one This Indian interest 
takes a^any forms. S^iaF-nts. proiV.-sors 
and ti'fhnieai expeii'. r» fuesrnti.-ig a 
\ari<ty of lields. im\v \ jv|t the l.’.S.S.K 
at S'*vi* t expense 1 h ■ asuuudly tlu’ re. 
turns are rapid and tangible. * hast 
'iimmrr the ihreet.'i- of the Imhan 
Statistical Institute. P. ( Mahalaiuibis. 
was an odUirt! guest of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. As a result of his visit nego- 
tiations are in progress to permit Si>' 
vi -t experts t<- teach at the Institute 
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The recent Soviet offer to build nnd present pittance f >f Soviet Assistance 
equip n huge steel plant is by far the rah never hope to approach the avail- 
most spectacular yet proposed. New able surplus of Western Capital, Hut 
Delhi is interested. If consummated, it the Indonesian leaders, as olsewhme in 
would represent the first major imlu.s- Southeast Asia, show little grasp of the 
trial enterprise built in the non-Com- need to make the most elementary com- 
munist world under Soviet supervision promises nin'essavy to attract Western 
nnd would pave the way for an expand- investment. jYivnlc business interest- 
ing economic exchange A similar off« r ask only the ebanee to fun< tjnn unf**t- 
is Joeing entertained by the Indonesian tcred by -oppressive restriction though 
Gpvernment. India is also experiment- willing to aieept reasonable supervise m 
ing with Soviet tractors. Kepitted to be and modest profits. 

cheaper, more economical to operate. The financial m-ed- of these , ,,u:dr!t- 
nnd better suited to the peculiarities of ;in . g tra i. Disp.t. the steady po-t-wap 
Indian agricultural mo«h1s than their mcr-aM of din-. ! mve-tniem b\ pr-v.,-, 
British and American counterparts. entertuise. onl> a small percental-- >>{ 
they pose an immediate challenge to the Ous available capital has trickled "... --he 
ingenuity of Western business concerns, under-developed areas *.f s<»:.|'ni l si 
Indian experts, attending the mammoth a-m -phr bulk has i. .-h ; riv.- r.-d 
October ‘agricultural exhibition m Mo>- batin Aniere a arid |f 

cow, expressed a keen i ut -rest in Suva ’ a r » r «*port bv the l-.l,- 

*'«>*<*• of K;n.,M- < ■ e ' g.- ; t 

Seemingly unimportant in themselves, v.-stm-nf i> ii.d; : :"i; : s i - j- o- 

these isolated instances iieverth' l, ■>- the o-ath k:a If >: d"rr. . .r 

presage the establ.shnvrt of more vig India ir.av \\. 1| i*;,.. -t.und- d lUjM'g 

orous Soviet -Indian er<a;omi- and ■* ch tf;e l!‘ «"' • 1P-Y *. t>* *; ■!. pj;v. t- .• . ■ ■ 

nival associations Th>* wriVr i- wd! t-.r-.g’ court";- ?-.r;:i. i jt-n . 

aware that there are row, and will p- MeaMUed . ■/,«.•!>» p pa*. iter 

mpi# for many year- :■> mme, a .far v» >v. ih ■ *! r. ); , ; , t , , * p J ... ii? . u 

greater number id* Indian student'* al!v. <!• t . • r i < rating ■ e.^i-:,. p. 

studying in the 1‘n.fed States than and Mr- • ?m.:tv . ' jo-me-rn- 

thc Soviet I_Y.it 111 . Hut if S >Vie» p. ar the ,C!. ;- d- ; ■ -"g . c a : ,;|C 

continues in its present vmn. t he psy- r, 4 . j - f: 

chological effects of the ]miinn-S'»\ ..... ; , .. , 

rapprochement may make an imlelibi* Uigi. -lighted by ♦ h. • , (T>| ; 

impression upon the molders of India*- Maui!:; Prut, g k:.- » . - r ; ( j 

future, the budding intelligentsia *k. tnrr.nc »J*.- 

A c(»nvsponding pattern *if .. .ninmie . vp.u:-e «>f r.err;.:,* • i-.w-r ;gh 

inducement has been otfen-d o. ind a -erv- of nulpa?-. aii..-,- . *■-* 

nesia nnd Burma. Stressing the p..; « 
ieal, as well as the economic, the Snvt- t I btf: It II kl 

Government recent I v* s*-nt ’if- fsVst Ann Th*- .-in ;t era ^ • .f > , . , V ,. A 

hassador to Indonesia A fravi'e guv- f n '.r.d \* .’--n- 

ernmrnta) stnieturr, tom by intf-nial . i - - : t : : , « • program 
dissension, revolution, and a signrf- p . , , . v 

icant Communist minori'v make bu!-. - 1 :t .* ;*,» ,i,*nii f ■■!'.-.*• ]• 

nesia especially vidnorahY to t-M-'nia! e,.r>, . Jb*a:;/:d : <■ f ■ . , , . , . 

influence. Tin 1 lure of a large Soviet . u ni:!d ■ n-rir** th** alu a* - i' • 
loan to tfevelop a heaw ir:rlus'r\ and (., _ lu r ... < .■■.•m-V;* " , 

the pr<imi^e f, f iiu'i'erised t i*c I-. nic a 1 !*.s- key i»> a ('•■mnoir i-t i n j.*' • 

sistance and trade appear to hav* Asia and Kur»«pe Stalin d ;hr 

blinded Indonesian leaders to the real tenet ».f Sov i- * d gma ;r f >* * . I • r 

ities of intornntiorial politics l^e «it th-- NYmt'-ei »!• Par”. < tonnes- 
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A vigorous Point Four program is 
the best answer to the specious idealism 
of international comnm'niHm.\ ; It can 
provide the stimulus and reassurance 
so vitally needed by the frail democratic 
forces struggling for ’vindication in the 
crucible of Asian trommbe, social, and 
political ferment. The Soviets are cer- 
tainly aware of the potency of its ap- 
peal. I low else ean the tardy Soviet 
membership in United Nations agencies, 
intimately concerned with the imple- 
mentation of technical assistance, he 
explained? Th<‘ rationale behind the 
recent derision b» min the International 
I .alter Organization and UNESCO can 
only he understood m terms of basic 
Soviet opposition l<> all efforts designed 
■o promote tin* stability, progress and 
independence of ?he Southeast Asinp 
count lies 



Soviet participation in international 
uiganizationa' is determined by political 
considerations. The newly acquired 
memberships are designed to increase 
the Soviet voice i'n guiding the pattern 
of economic development nf under- 
developed a re, at. 

The. long term objectives of Soviet 
foreign policy remain Unchanged. How- 
ever, the shifting pattern of Soviet tac 
tics requires a corresponding flexibility 
on the part'd* the West. The present 
Soviet leadership seeks to undermine 
the non-Communist world by an illu- 
sory cooperativeness Only through a 
Western -support' d expansion of United 
Nations technical assistance activities 
can the undtu 1 . develop. d nations of 
Southeast Asia hr enabled in perceive 
the true character .<f Soviet policy and 
Soviet intent 
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RUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATES 

By M1CHAFI r. FI.OR1NSKY 

\ - s<iim: t* Ft tifiss.r ut IS u.um-rs. ('nfutnftiu ! ’ niv* rsit y 



T ill- ' t rad it amal friendship" luMweer: 
Ku— .a and the United States is a 
pleasing notion vU.ieh strikes a r^.-pon- 
sive* chord in the hearts and nurds of 
many American?- It was probably in- 
■•vit.ihie that it -i.oiiid have gamed om- 
,» idefa 1 dr pnptdanu in the early and 
middle I'd"'- wh'-n the Red Army, 
naah agmi.a the will nf the Kremlin, 
fr.end it -»lf lighting the rmr.mnn enemy 
in partnership with the Western Allies. 

The doctrine of “traditional friend- 
ship” stems from vague concepts such 
as the similarities of background and 
character of the two nations, the vast 



• •xpan>* and great natural riches'. of 
then territories, and the belief thaUthv.- 
Umd.imeiital objective of their fmv.ijftf J; 
polii-y has been the same — the maiute J 
miner of peace. “A deep love of peace.” 
President Roosevelt told the n»-wly ap- 
pointed Soviet Ambassador do Wash- 
ington. Alexander Tun an>i vskv, in ITPb . 
‘ is the common heritage of the people 
n| both our countries.” This assertion 
is hardly* supported bv Kii'sin's h's 
toncai record. 

Thrcmghute tli<- mtio .«( t ) * • 

UffiWU/St »?• v Kum.i Kt > > < f: if- U--.I 

friend ftb> n Ui-d s'fiioi'.jn.Nt p \ S-wulnu 
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wrote In 1944 ' ftfusna und th* 'United 
If the respective .government* do 
hot commit the stupidest blunders, Russia 
will constitute in the future our best and 
most important ally. 

There were, of course; dissenting 
voices even at a time when dear think- 
ing about Russia was discouraged. Re- 
ferring to the "historic tradition" of 
American-Ruasiun friendship/ E. H. 
Zabriskie < Atn< rican-Rtmian Rivalry 
in thr Far Fast, 1946) rightly .stated 
“upon examination, it is found that 
this tradition ha9 no basis other than 
the existence at given times of. a com- 
mon enemy and an absence of compet- 
ing interests.*’ 

What Sorokin described as .(he “mir- 
acle. of lasting, unbroken peace between 
the United States and Russia" is thus 
reduced to its true proportions, and the 
present unhappy state nf Russian- 
A/nerican relations ceases to be an in- 
comprehensible vr datum of a pre-or- 
dained historical process. 

In the Nineteenth Century. tie unti 
British .sentiment shared by the two 
K"\ « rn merits was the one element which, 
at times, tended to create the impres- 
sion of the snlidan’. v of Russian and 
American interests. 

CATHERINE H AM) ALEXANDER I 

To interpret realistically the policies 
of imperial Russia it is Well to keep in 
mind that until 1900 Russia was an 
autocracy. Both before and after that 
date the Crown, most of the time, ex- 
ercised considerable influence upon the 
conduct of foreign affairs which were 
not subject to public control and did not 
reflect the feeling of the country al- 
though. especially during the later 
period, they were discussed in the press. 

Empress Catherine 11, in spite of 
her professed admiration for the En 
lightenmont and her frequent refer* rice* 
f r » her unit' n (nthliruin* \ believed in 
autocracy and upheld the principle *»f 
monarchical solidarity. Sin- was much 
dislrc^ed h\ the revolt of the American 
colonies and while the imprest of King 
Ucorge III (August, ?T?f»i for the 



sending of u Russian expeditionary 
force to fight the American rebels-: wus 
refused, the Empress promised to help. 
England in any possible way. In fulfill- 
ment of an obligation assumed in 1778, 
Russia withheld recognition until after 
England had established relations with 
the United States. .St. Petersburg, in- 
deed, was the last European capital t*» 
recognize American independence. 

Although the Armed Neutrality Dec- 
laration launched by Catherine in 1780 
gave much comfort to the United 
States, the text of this document was 
not officially .communicated to the United 
States government American ships, un 
like-.-i the ships of other belligerent 
-powers, were denied the use of Russian* 
ports. Francis Dana, the first American 
envoy to St, Petersburg, who reached 
his destination » in 1781, was not re- 
ceived at court and two years later re- 
turned home empty-handed 

Empemr Alexander I was emotionally 
attached in liberal thought, professed 
admiration for the United States con- 
stitution. and corresponded with Thomas 
Jefferson. During his reign relations 
with the United States became normal 
and. for a time, cordial 

In 1808, Alexander Ita.shknv was ap- 
pointed "charge d’affaires r,-ar the 
Congress of the United 'Slat ♦■s’* and th*’ 
next year John Quince Adams went to 
St. Petersburg as thr- first fully ac- 
credited American minister. In Sep* em- 
ber, 1812. the Czar offered t<> mediate 
the Anglo-American war.. President 
MadDon accepted the proposal .Mime- 
what too hastily and the American 
plenipotentiaries who went to St 
Petersburg found themselves in an em- 
barrassing position: England had re 
fused mediation; Alexander, engrossed 
in the -druggie with Napoleon, lost all 
interest in th* rnatjer, and peace be- 
tween England an*! the United State- 
was finally concluded without 'Russian 
participation. 

M»-re damaging to Russian- American 
relations Were Russian expansionists' 
designs on th* American continent and 
Alexander’^ plans for th** restoration of 
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Spanish sovereignty, over her South 
American cohmies. 

In t ho Eighteenth Century* Russian 
adventurers and hunt* rs. alt rafted by 
the lucrative fur trade. began t<* sot th * 
'j-n tin' Aleutian Elands, in Alaska, and 
along 1h> northwest roast of America 
In 17*>P. ,m itnjn rial divine reorganized 
fbr Ku-i-oan set t b-nu ni - us the Russian 
Annina;!! < '••nipany . Tin* agency was 
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nu-nts ami t-- *h-- -.Jrguarding of 

* ‘ f » • 0 i t mini \ ." Unp'-at i'd iy urged !>v the 
U-ar t< i ii'i” tin Alliance, the United 
Stall's fniM.’i'-d Ku--:a in duly. lS2*h «>f 
:*> '‘ah'- in'r and i rr«*\ o.-ab'e drtennina 
’n«n“ n'-t •>* pai’* '-ivat" 1 in any Euro- 
{-' afi JiM'/Ue. 

Meanwhile Alexander, in pursuance 
of the doctrine «f “legitimacy." became 
the protagonist • »f the restoration of 



Spanish rule over her South American 
colonies whose independent the United 
States recognized in 1822.; 

Russia's attempted expansion in 
Nmth America and her plea for, inter- 
vention in South America were weighty 
ill nsidcrat ions behind the Monroe Doc- 
trine (December 2, 1823) which stip- 
ulathd that the Americas “are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects 
for future colonization by any Euro- 
pean Power,” and (hat the United 
States should regard any attempt to ex- 
tent! the European system to any part 
»»f this hemisphere “as dangerous to 
our peace and safety." 

Surprisingly, St. Petersburg took no 
‘exception to this momentop^* ; j? rnno ^ nc ^- 
ment, probably becau>e ‘tiny Russian 
colonies in America were a matter of 
very minor importance and plans for 
intervention on behalf of Spain but n 
passing whim of the Cza^ The whim, 
moreover, in the 'existing" international 
situation, had little ch.mcVv of rpuccoss 

RAPPROCHEMENT AM) ~ V. 
t : S PRAM, EMC NT 

E»»r three d-enri'-s following the* 
Ti of 1821 relatau’s between Kus 
-ia m.d tii- United States wcrii uitevent- 
:u| In 1832. the two countries signed 
a vnmmei cini treaty, hut trade hetypeen 
:h*fn remained i n-dgn ifiranv Faithful 
to the tradition of the Founding 
Fathers, the United States kept aloof 
from European entanglements which 
absorbed tin*, attention of Russian di- 
plomacy. St IVtersbuig and Washing- 
ton h;ul no* common interests, little to 
tjtiarre! about, indeed, hurdh any point* 1 
<*f contact. 

Extraneous events — th* Crimean War. 
the Polish rebellion of 1863, aed the 
Uivil War in th* Ui itrd States — in- 
jected new life n> Am.'nan re- 

lations aed brought ah'sC a t'-mpui a n 
i approrht meat . 

During the Crimean War the Rus- 
sian tlovernm*. nt . fearing an attack hy 
the British on Alaska, arranged for the 
transfer, fur three years, of the prop- 
erties of the Russian American t'orn 
pany j«i American interests, thus put- 
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ting them under the protection of th* 
American flag. Thia precaution proved 
un necessary : ft convention negotiated 
by the Russian American Company and 
the British Hudson’s Bay Company and 
ratified by both governments excluded 
the territories held by the two com- 
panics from th<?j sphere of military 
operations. 1 

During the American Civil War the 
attitude of the imperial government 
was one of support of the North and of 
the cause of American unity. A> Ed- 
ward Stoivkl, Russian minister to Wash- 
ington. put it, "the American confodera- 
ation is a ^counterpoise to English 
might’' and, from file Russian stand- 
point, “the disintegra! i . jm <>f the United 
States, as a* Tower, i.- most un- ( 

desirable.” In 1802, Prince Corchalcov. 
Russian minister uf foreign affairs, 
turned down tho Anglo-French proposal 
for mediation between North, afid South 

Washington reop rivaled m 1 SO- • by 
refusing to part; i pate pi a collective 
< H march f advocated hv England and 
France on behalf of the Toe s in revolt 
against Russian rule Russian popularity 
in the United States reached its peak in 
the early autumn of the same year 
when Miuadron> of tho Russian fleet 
made unheralded appearances in New 
York and San Francisco, Their arrival 
was generally Field as evidence of Rus- 
sia’s determination t«» lend naval sup 
port t" the federal government in ease 
of foreign intervention. This was not, 
however, the intention of St. Peters- 
burg. Fearing ai: outbreak of hostilities 
with England over the Polish (pies' ion 
'he Russian government endeavored to 
remove ijs weakVsavv from the reach 
-»f the British and sent it to America 
because, to quote R F. Dulles, “their 
was in fact nnwhep * Iso th‘* Russian 
Vessels Could go.” 

Of far gi -;,ter moment, although 
little appreciated at the time, was th-' 
purchase by the Tinted States of Rus- 
sia's American r* Monies'. Negotiations 
for the safe of AiaT-a began in 1854 
but were not completed until 1867. Two 
main reasons account for the Russian 



derision to dispose of her American 
possessions : ( 1 ) economically, the colo- 
nies were unprofitable and, according 
to nn official Russian report in 186I>. 
presented a picture of "complete stag- 
nntion in all matters 1 of colonization, in . 
dustrv, commerce, and citizenship”; Hi) 
militarily They were indefensible ami u 
was realized that snuiier or later they 
would be taken *>v< r e ther by the 
United State-* ur by Un at Britain 

Tlie price ;ig/?rd upun was $7.2 mi! 
lion; that i.-. substantially more than 
the $5 mii!ii*n that the Russian Govern 
Mient was pij'pai i d t<> .a cep:. Tie 
transact:**!! was Linpupulni .i. coun- 
tries, but far met- >*. jn United Stale* 
than in Ru--:a. the sale t*I 

Aiaska — a d.MMit ami lit t!e-k ru" : . 
lar.d — i revived a*. t* nt mr. . 

The aggr«*ssi\. a nt ; • S. -m . t j ^ n; >>i : he 
t insing d-rude*. the Russian Empire 
a ad t h* ■ :a-:. <»; .'.atmiiat interests in- 
sulting from liu *i:im expansion a* d 
American atiiiNir. *. p.-neMaiim: in Tv 
Far Ka>t tended end*:! * r . • 1 ' : 1 1 . * r : 

be’.We. *, the tut< . -• il.trw*. The p.igrnn;. 

whii :■ - r. t • ! . t Kia-.ii : 1 ^ 1 and ag.ui; 

in invMfiur, v. T> »];!•■«: <;.;<>«• . f 

ia;e' r-Tgrat no. •: .b-w- i.. lie 

t Mit«*iJ >*.'.!•• i'g ‘ ■ I- la!**-: a* <: 

tie;; a leaded ;• P i. np.n ■ •;) . a h : • ad 
• rh- r ; . ;vd S'at- .- a::-: IT g 

land, and h:.;uu *d *> Ts- :c : * i- . 
of the Amencan-R ,'J ! * '*ty 

nil the g!*'Ui:t! thu* ! * pr \ 
delated »*y *he r« ;d :v ■ : •» d. d 

Russia M U: . t ■ -t i F ■ :!( .• 

Jewish- Russian < »rig; r. 

FAR l: AS I FRICTION 

Russian * >:i ‘ ;i Ea-‘ 

entered a w p;.,;:-. wph'h*- 

conquest -d t i . . v is* Amu- i-gen. ..a : 
the founding. in irho f V iai|:\ ustok • 
the Tai.die <■■■;:*:. i » ; i : Tie Km.-ai; 

border Beginning n; the I *• in’* f ?;• 
United S*at<- .. I-. *, d i>p'.,\ - d inai v d 

interest Uhina arid ti.< Far East * 
Wadiinglon and Anier >. ,m .bu-mess 
i- aiiers thoug):t in 1* mis -»f ira*i* . ia.1- 
way cMins-a >n * and "pportuiutK*;. foi 
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commerce and invest molds ; St Peters- 
burg, in terms of annex At ions, conquest 
and ice-free outlets to the Pacific. 

In September. - 1899, John Hay, the 
Secretary of State, enunciated the doc- 
•trir.e of the Open IJqor in t’liina. The 
Russian government, grudgingly and 
\vjth reservations. accepted tiie-priuciple 
■if t he Op« n Hour but immediately pro- 
ceeded to violate it, particularly In 
Manchuria, which was under Kussian 
occupation. American government and 
business circles were alarmed and their 
dislike and suspicion of Russia's Far- 
Kastern polir. wen- widely shared in 
Hn gland and -‘her Western Fumpean 
t ourtri' - null, the except ion »d tlef- 
{*:;*• \ i with. . : 1 1 • ■ i r-ts u. the Far Fast 

\\ h'-n ‘.he liU''>o-, Japanese War broke* 
. : n Jan ■, F*t';. American and 

!tr;l;-h op:.’:. or: ;(riv solid!)' aligned be- 
h,ral tie- J.ipai ■ >< ■ ”1’ haw from the 

: .. ./:i. ring favwvd Japan and have done 
a.i ll;.d 1 could . . to advance her in- 
Tnei.ijufe Roe-, veil wrote in. 
May. ipn»;. ”! thonuglny admire and 
-’>»*? .< * v e the Japan-se. " Although 

Pivsid-’u*. Roosevelt had at tim.es doubt- 
Japai'-.’s ultimate intention'. ihe 
mperlaia'f of American iisadsuu'c t< 

: h.it country during the Ru'so- Japanese 
War cannot i-e exaggerate.! 

The pe;u «* omf. ren./e that t> rmaiaod 
1 p.,* Kusso-,Iapane<e War net in Port-- 
nan.tii^vew Hampshire, under the ,iu- 
pic* > of President Roosevelt. T!u' 1 real) 
of Portsmouth (September. 1HU5J. al- 
t hough it involved the !• "> by Uu-sia of 
half of Sakhalin, the Fi.mtung p»*nin 
> l; la uitj: Pert Arthur t which Kuss:a 
hi;d wangled from China m 18071. and 
a of th.e Sell! he Mi .Manchurian 

Kailua), was m» worse than could have 
n c \ period ill \ ieu t » 1 Russia s uu 
distaigm dun! war n c-rd. Indeed, ih- 
:rra*y was Di.nh more resented i: . 
.lap.'iu ’lion i; Russia. Sigmfr mil h. 
during the ne\* d* ' ad" ivlatl-MS be- 
tween Kiwia .a,*; Japan improved 
greatly, wHil** . between Russia 

and the United States continued in the 
Far Kant, 



The Russian revolution of March, 
HH7, which overthrew the monarchy, 
and the entry of the United States in 
World War I opened promising vista* 
of operation between the two nations. 
Washington recognized the Russian 
Provisional Ouvri-nment live days after 
the abdication of the Oar and there 
wa» much real enthusiasm in the United 
States for the newly born Russian 
democracy. 

The course of the Russian revolution, 
however, proved disappointing. The 
promise of the Provisional •Oovcrnment 
to carry’ the' war to a victorious end 
could not be fulfilled and .much embar- 
rassment wits caused to Allied leaders, 
including President Wilson, by per- 
sistent Russian demands for the « lea i 
ib-linition of war aims. 

Meanwhin K-i'si.ds social and cne- 
manic struc‘;;v» rapnlly disintegrated . 
'lie arms w. ustd t- - light and melted 
away; and m Nmo mt-er 7. I hi 7, th* 
lii'i pie -> and nyiming Piovisional Uov- 
ermiieut headed ia Aiexpader Kerensk) 
u.»s overthrown by the IJoishrviks. 

IMP SOVI1.1 PhRlOrt 

The advent <.f Reran to p-owr was -» 
git a • deal more than a mere change o! 
go'.< i mttect : an untried atul furmida- 
iiie factor — international communism— 
had entered *. in- arena of world poiitics 
1 h> policies of Moscow, whi le the Rus- 
sian capital was transferred in Match. 
JUI8. were henceforth ibterni med b> 
the Marxian doctrine which predicate* 
the inevitable downfall of capitalism 

The momentous iinplnat ions of the 
i badge wi-rr not graspeil a? the lime 
i or, indeed, for mat.)' war* to conn In 
P.MS. lip.' Western Ali.es, shocked 
they were by So\ i.e i b.-oncs and e\ 
c.'s ms, were priinaniy concerned with 
lh" co?:limiat imi of ‘he w.n and th*- 
m.i;n r emiMCe of tin Fa ;« on front. i)n 
March UM8. iiou.vi. the Soviet 
t;al!v withdrew tiom tin straggle b> 
concluding with Germany the peace 
treaty of Rrest-Utmak. 

Intert'ention in Russia was designed 
primarily to prevent the massive trans 
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fer of (frrmnn troops to the hard- 
pressed Western front. The decision .of 
the European Allies and Japan to land 
troops in Russia was reluctantly ac- 
cepted by President Wilson. The Amen 
can soldiers sent to Archangel and m 
Siberia in June, 1918, were instructed 
not to interfere in Russia's internal 
' affairs. This condition could not lie ob- 
served ami the American expeditionary 
force, like other Allied troops fn Russia, 
became hopelessly enmeshed in tin* un- 
speakable disorder of the Russian civil 
war. 

Intervention was a disheartening and 

^oberimr experience It was denounced 
by the Soviets as "wanton agg ress ion." 
.old its one lasting result was to provide 
a semblance of i ust ilic;:! in:; for th*’ 

< ompumi-r o’.*’ of ajMMhst 

rirclement.” 

1 ‘ntil about I!'!’! f-u-t i"*!iev was 
predicated on the ns-umpiinr of the 
imminence of 'r.» w>*rM ;*t'\ «» :, .it ion 
Wher the jrPon.b aii.a! rev. euti.-n * ailed 
|o mati rialito . the Kremb/: n s. pried it- 
self to 1 rrnpor.tr;. r • '-existence with 
i apitnlinrn a.’.d • m barked -a: the st u 

pmulou.x 1 1 1 *• k of iebu. : id: ?v g *he Russian 
f\ cinomy in acmrdar. e wid Stalin’s 
dortrine «>f -on;.'. ism n on* ■■omi’i-y 

( '<^e\isi,.|i.*e ied ! > ■• ;i I pb -mat I- ' fee 

‘•^nition wfidi was graeted t-« the So- 
viet rni.-n h\ fee pnia-ji.i! countri-^ 

: r I flJ'J- 1 9-A Pipl ima'n prup :tifin 
tin L'uited States was ’Id >-!b no 
■:! N*i\«-mbe> . i 

Among f h • o!.|ig;,t ion.- assumed by 

the Su\ icl Cruel; o.j, Mils ».n;isicin w;,s 
t he pr* nu>e b> u 1 rot late a .-el t lenient of 
■Ar:.i > rj'-.(e rja.m- arising f r< m the <*r>n- 
fi. cation i.f Am-n an pruportie h in 
Russia a* d loans made b- the Kerensky 
govern no-nt . m<'. well a- On undertaking 
to r-'t'cai: born -ubvws'v, pr< -pagnnda 

in . th*’ Stab-s 

Neither pjomtse honored. Nego ■ 

tuitions dealing with American claims 
v»*r** abruptly .terminated early -in 199, a 
and in the summer of the same year 
the State Department vainly protested 
against the meeting in Moscow of the 
seventh congress of the Communist In- 



ternational — in violation of the pledge^ 
given to Washington .in *}9.Tt. ‘ S'- 

The Soviet-Cerman paef of 'August. 
1939. prelude In -World* War II, shar- 
pened the estrangement ‘‘between .the 
American and the Russian government, 
but Hiller’s attack on jus erstwhih 
partner (June. 1 9 1 1 ) T-imci* more re 
V'lsed the ^ 3 1 ua tint* Stalin 'became 

talkative and almost amiable . ne mi- 
resjiordt tl with l '): u i rhull and Knosr\ oil';- 
th» doors of the Kiemlin \vi re thrown?, 
open to America", and Hrili-h * t v.tvsy' 
and tic* (.'omrmmis 1 Internationa! "djs 
solved itself" 9 May, l9J.li. while SI : 
billin'n of Hend-I.e:i-e supply -eid by ! h- 
l uibxi State- pl.r. ed their part m help 
;oyto step) th-* Tab- of Herman invasion 

In. J.'ne.'auib and tu Cmted >*ates. 
eii!tui-v.sm for Russia ni'-m.lui w.th 
the ii ♦rea*- of tin* Herman ctum-t In 
war-t ; ni" negotiations. . -pee;;;!'-. ; ,j rh, 
conferences *•»' Teheran. Yalta and I'm. 
dam. the S '. ' Cr on u,e. ;i fj ,r: b- j • ; 

mri.'or poin's trial lu.m.i *he wa\ bu :f . 

•*\ pans; •" ■ •*' ' S .vud rule *.ve* 

centra’ ;-a d -m;*hen-a. . K',- 

The p..-t War a -rb 1 — divabd. -ba- 
bied «* i j • i Tv.jim-i rab'i! — aff red . i t b 
gn-ur.ri for C..mv- u propaganda !* 
wa- tie' sarjiri-.fi/ *>.•>•. p re th.i* *b 
1 ommler’: ■**.,,< '.>v v,-,| r h« < b'r:i 

hum rn S* y. ru'.cr, ! r U7 

^ b.Ue tb' * . 1 ' t .* n d - fi| S'.i >'! b-r-:g.e 
policy are . .N b. ; -a oi , j. ct . v* •- 

have buen I.ned ;n, altered mm*. 
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